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into each other. Scribblings are more or less organized lines and
curves which apparently have no concrete meaning. In early draw-
ings, when certain graphic forms seem to have crystallized, an ap-
proach is made to drawing figures which have some similarity to
objects of perception. But these forms and figures are still combined
with lines and curves from the scribbling stage; phases of drawing
and scribbling alternate,, and often the child, though already cap-
able of drawing, makes scribblings to represent objects of perception.
2.  At first glance scribblings as well as early drawings seein to
lack a sense of proportion.  In scribblings, the lines seem not to fol-
low any intentional pattern.  In drawings, giant heads are put upon
dwarfish bodies, one arm is long, the other short, ears may be bigger
than the head, legs or arms may grow from the head. etc.
3.  There seems to be a completely incorrect orientation of figures
in space; figures which are perceived as standing upright are drawn
in horizontal position or mirrored or upside down; there is a lack of
perspective; body parts which cannot be seen, for example two eyes
in a profile, are drawn nevertheless; walls of a room become trans-
parent, showing figures behind them.
4.  Figures and forms are incongruously mixed; birds are given
four legs, objects are given eyes and ears? certain important parts
may be missing, faces lack ears or eyes,, figures lack arms and legs.
5.  The aesthetic sense seems not to be developed.  Figures and
objects are superimposed upon each other; some forms are crossed
by other forms.
ThuSj on the whole the graphic specimen of the child seems to
be either meaningless or defective, lacking proportion^ orientation,
synthesis, and a sense of aesthetics. If we judge children's draw-
ings from the viewpoint of an adult's standards we must put them
aside as the product of a completely undeveloped or abnormal men-
tality.
It must be conceded, however, that infantile graphic expression
shows similarities not only to that of primitive peoples? but also to
that of developed cultures. A lack of perspective and orientation in
space appears in medieval art; a synthesis, realistically wrong, be-
tween parts of the human and the animal body in Egyptian art;
persons with several arms in Indian art; and many observers edu-
cated on classical lines would see in some saodern paintings of fa-
HIOUS artists a lack of aesthetics-
Taking the viewpoint of a psychologist and comparing the in-
fantile expression of a pictorial world with that of the average adult*
we find that the average adult, untrained in graphic expression is